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but they include over three-fifths of the arable land. On the other
hand, until recently, manufacturing industry on an extensive scale
has been in the main confined to London and the larger ports.
Agriculture is the chief occupation of the inhabitants, but its
character varies from one place to another with changes in the
geographical environment. Differences in soil and climate over
the whole region would permit of its division into a considerable
number of sub-regions, but in what follows only the more general
characteristics are considered.
THE JURASSIC AREA. The soils of the Jurassic belt vary greatly
in agricultural value. For reasons already stated, the Lias with its
fertile but heavy soils has been included in the Central Plain. On
some of the higher parts of the oolitic escarpment the land is only
suitable for pastoral purposes, as in the Cotswolds; but; as a general
rule, the soils, though often light and sandy, have been converted
into farm land, where sheep rearing is associated with the cultiva-
tion of roots and grasses. In places, also, as on the Lincoln edge,
barley is an important crop.
From the oolitic escarpment the land slopes gently down
towards the foot of the chalk escarpment. In the lowlands are
the Oxford and Kimmeridge clays, which, though productive,
are heavy and difficult to work. Consequently, they have in
many places been converted into grassland, and, except in the drier
east where cereals are important, as in Huntingdon and the west
of Lincoln, the area under permanent grass is generally greater
than that under crops. Cattle and sheep, wheat, barley, and roots
are the chief agricultural products of the region.
In various places iron is obtained from the Jurassic belt. Apart
from the Cleveland Hills, which have been included in the North-
East Industrial Region, the chief deposits are in Lincoln, North-
ampton, and Oxford, where they occur in the Lower and Middle
lias and Lower Oolite. Part of the ore produced by this region,
which has an average annual output of about 10,000,000 tons, is
sent to Sheffield and other iron-manufacturiag areas, but an
increasing quantity is smelted in the vicinity of the mines, at
Frodingham, Scunthorpe, Kettering, Wellingborough, and elsewhere.
Frodingham with Scunthorpe has become an important sted-manu-
facturing centre, but in the other districts the industry is not so
highly developed, and such products of the furnaces as forgfe